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ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 


No. XL.—FOREIGN CONCERT 
PERFORMERS. 


ForzicNers are all the rage in England. When 
we say this, we do not mean the remark to apply to 
our countrymen generally, but to those who either 
are, or affect to be, persons of quality. Happily the 
affections of the humbler classes of English society, 
begin, like true charity,—at home. They evince 
no undue predilection for “Monsieurs,” “ Signors,” 
“Herrs,” “ Madames,” or persons rejoicing in any other 
outlandish prefix. With the upper ranks, the case is 
altogether different. They practically evince a most 
marked contempt for their own countrymen, whenever 
they are in a condition to do so. Poor John Bull is 
treated with immeasurably more disrespect by the titled 
part of his progeny, than he is by the inhabitants of 
other countries. They heap with a prodigal hand, 
indignity after indignity upon his devoted head. It is 
only surprising that their ungrateful and ungenerous 
conduct has not, long before now, broken the poor 
man’s heart. A foreigner coming to England, and 
mingling with the better orders of society, could not 
fail to infer, from the shoals of foreigners every where 
and at all times crossing his path, that the humbler 
or dependent classes in this country, must be either a 
set of rogues or fools,—either too profligate to be 
trusted, or such downright dunces as to be incapable 
of performing the offices which the lower classes owe 
to those above them. 

Go where you will in the west-end departments of 
town, and you find foreigners as plentiful as black- 
berries. Out of doors, foreign confectioners, foreign 
perruquiers, foreign dressmakers, foreign singers, 
foreign dancers, and foreign actors and’ actresses, are 
almost the exclusive objects of English titled patron- 
age. In-doors the mansions of the nobility swarm with 
foreigners. What family of note is without several 
of their number? We have foreign governesses, 
foreign masters in all branches of learning, foreign 
footmen, and foreign cooks. It would be tantamount 
to a willingness to forfeit one’s right and title to enter 
into respectable English society, not to have a retinue 
of human exotics in one’s house. 

Some years ago, the rage for foreigners acquired 
such a height in London, that no fashionable party 
was deemed complete unless it was graced by a certain 
number of carefully cultivated luxuriant mustachios. 
When the unsuccessful result of the effort made 
by the Poles to throw off the Russian yoke, led the 
insurgents in shoals, to seek a refuge on our shores, 
the circumstance was deemed a windfall by the lady 
leaders of the fashionable world. The mustachioed 
patriots not only crowded the drawing-rooms of the 
aristocracy, but it became, for a time, a sort of sine 
qud non to the appearance with éclat of our fashion- 
able ladies at places of public amusement, that they 
should have a Pole on whose arm they might hang, 
and on whom they could lavish their gracious smiles. 





The Polish refugees thus agreeably discovered that 
though patriotism was at a discount in their own 
country, it could be turned to excellent account in 
this. The fashionable ladies who were thus so pro- 
digal of their patronage and their pounds on these 
mustachioed personages, would not have had a penny 
to spare had any of their own countrymen, suffering 
from their attachment to precisely the same principles 
of liberty, appealed to them for pecuniary aid, to 
rescue them from the horrors of starvation. 

We have no wish to excite any unnecessary pre- 
judice against the foreigners who crowd the metropolis ; 
but we cannot help saying that it is discreditable to 
the English aristocracy, that a marked preference and 
exclusive patronage should be extended to them, even 
in those professions, pursuits, and trades, in which 
native talent can any day successfully compete with 
them. Foreigners do not act towards us on this anti- 
national principle. Whenever Englishmen obtain a 
footing abroad, and acquire importance and opulence, 
it is only from the notice which their own genius, 
energy, and persevering industry extort from those 
among whom they reside. No Englishman has to 
ascribe his success in life in other countries, to any 
partiality for himself or his country. Patronage is a 
thing which he only knows by name; he has never 
experienced it; and what is more, he has no wish to 
experience it. He would a thousand times sooner 
rise to distinction, or acquire a comfortable station in 
life, through his own honest and independent exertions, 
than be indebted for either to the patronage of others. 
In fact, there are thousands of Englishmen who would 
rather remain in want and obscurity for life, than 
have to endure the humiliating consciousness that 
their competence or success was to be ascribed to the 
“kind patronage” of foreigners. 

Perhaps there is no class of foreigners more in 
vogue among the higher classes, than Concert Per- 
formers. A “Monsieur,” or “ Madame,” will “ draw’ 
the beauty and fashion of the metropolis, to any 
concert at which they prominently figure ; while the 
singing or playing of an English Mr. or Mrs. though 
actually far superior, possesses no more attractions in 
the eyes, or rather we should say in the ears of the 
fashionable world, than if the only musical aehieve- 
ments they promised, were the vocalism of some 
Spitalfields weaver whom distress had sent into the 
streets ; or the instrumental music, if so it eould be 
called, produced by the application of a poker to a 
pair of tongs. 

Foreign vocalists and instrumental musicians,—and 
it need not excite our surprise that it is so,—largely 
share in the practical contempt evinced by the aris- 
tocracy towards English singers and performers. 
They feel the marked preference shown to themselves, 
and it is no wonder that they should be on the same 
good terms with themselves as their patrons are, and 
that under the supremacy of this feeling, they should 
not only despise, but sometimes insult those of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who are in the same 
line. Again we say, it is a decided discredit to the 
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fashionable circles of society, and indicates a wretched 
state of feeling, that they should so largely lavish 
their attentions and patronage on foreign musicians, 
while those possessing the highest talents belonging to 
their own country are suffered to live and die in com- 
parative neglect. 

Our artist has hit off with considerable spirit and 
fidelity, a trio of these vocal and instrumental impor- 
tations from foreign shores. The very extraordinary 
and semi-unearthly-looking character on the left, re- 
minds us more of the representations we used to meet in 
our younger years, of a personage who shall be anony- 
mous, than of any human being calculated to elicit our 
sympathies. Thischaracter is a well-known foreign son 
of Apollo, whom our artist has represented to the life. 

Foreign Concert Performers affect a marvellous 
measure of politeness. Every word they utter in 
public, every movement they impart to their heads 
or bodies, every action they perform, must all be in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by their Chester- 
field. I remember seeing a lady singer at a concert, 
within an ace of either fainting or being thrown into 
convulsions, because the male person who undertook 
to do the amiable on the occasion, happened in one 
instance to omit leading her off the boards when she 
had finished her song. What was she todo? To quit 
the boards and retire into the adjoining apartment by 
herself, would have been so dreadfully vulgar as to 
have ruined her character for good breeding, for life. 
On the other hand, it was no less horrifying to remain 
on the temporary stage without doing any thing, and 
only to be stared at. She inwardly groaned in the 
intensity of her wish that the audience would relieve 
her from her awful position, by encoring the song 
which she had just finished. But no; the assemblage 
were either too stupid to discern that mode of achieving 
her rescue from her painful predicament, or they 
were too considerate and too humane to subject her to 
the oppression of making her repeat a piece of con- 
siderable length, and requiring an amount of vocal 
exertion which had reduced her to a state of ex- 
haustion. Just as she came to the resolution, after 
due debate and deliberation in her own mind, to fall 
away in a fainting fit, instead of throwing herself into 
hysterics on the boards, her friend leaped from the 
door of the adjoining apartment referred to, and 
rescued her from her frightful position, by seizing 
her hand, enclosing it in his arm, and leading her off, 
pale and panting for breath. 





THE MISERIES OF A GRAMMARIAN. 


Doctor Quatm was one of those book-worms who know 
nothing of the world by which they are surrounded; pass- 
ing from school to college, from the class-room to the 
closet or library, he had made the classics his favourite 
companion, and moreover prided himself on the purity of 
his pronunciation of the dead authors, and on his profound 
knowledge of his own language: to these he had devoted 
so much of his time, that he had neglected both his health 
and his appearance ; not that he was like a certain learned 
professor, so dirty, slovenly, and sometimes ragged, as to 





be “ to dogs a terror, and to men a shame.” On the con- 
trary, cleanliness was an observance of this LL.D. A.S.S.; 
but he cared as much about the fashions as a donkey does 
about latitude and longitude. He was only desirous to 
be amply clad, and never varied in his mode of dress; his 
hat was umbrageous, as he used to call it, and of large 
dimension ; his cauliflower wig would keep out a hail- 
storm if it assailed him in the rear; his coat had skirts 
under which he could carry a month’s provisions; his 
boots were ample and easy, black and all black; and when 
he was not up to his elbows in business, he was up to his 
knees in boots ; moreover, although he never troubled his 
clear and steady head with love or politics, he was over 
head and ears in wig, a thing safer than being over head 
and ears in love, particularly for one who hasa call. The 
doctor’s life was as even as his language was correct; he 
was virtuous and strictly well-principled, but was gene- 
rally imposed upon, holding it as a maxim, that the man 
who fell out about fractions must be a fractious man. In 
the division of his time he was as regular as a clock, pass- 
ing from his bed to the breakfast table, and from it to 
his library, thence to the dinner table and to bed again. 
In early youth he kept a pony, which had nearly a sinecure 
place, but he soon grew too corpulent for horse exercise, 
and parted with his favourite animal to his bookseller. 
The fatigues of study brought on a kind of daily exhaus- 
tion, which he used to correct by the stimulus of a pot 
of college ale and a bottle of tawny port per diem; at 
length the port waged war against his constitution, and 
he laboured severely under dyspepsia and bile, so that he 
was (to his great annoyance) forced from his college and 
his library into the world. The Bath waters were pre= 
scribed for him, and he accordingly visited that fashionable 
place; but Bath was too dissipated a town for his moral 
and regular habits. He observed that the men lacked 
honesty, and the women were not (to use his expression) 
quite orthodox. He lost his money at whist, and his tem- 
per at the tea-table. Now as it was his pride and habit 
to keep both the best way he could, with true liberality 
and charity he shifted his quarters to Cheltenham; here 
he lived alone, and as he was of a social turn, he sighed 
for college and the common room, bad puns and honest 
mirth ; but his health got worse, and he must have the 
best medical advice. London, therefore, afforded the only 
resource ; there he hoped to meet with scholars and purity 
of speech, for the Gloucestershire and Somersetshire dia- 
lects set his teeth on edge, and he resolved to get into a 
respectable boarding house, in order to unbend at dinner 
time, after the fatigues of morning study, without which 
he could not exist; he accordingly got two rooms on a 
first floor in a comfortable house, where there were a few 
boarders, and where he expected to ‘enjoy the solace of 
rational conversation, in which he was well formed to bear 
his part. His first annoyance, however, was the female ser- 
vant, whose flippancy of speech, and open warfare against 
grammar, stuck in the doctor’s stomach, already deranged 
by indigestion and bile. 

“ Mout I make bold to axe?” was her first prefatory 
address. : 

“Thou murderess of plain English,” exclaimed doctor 
Qualm, “aze any thing you please, but pray do not cut 
up our mother tongue root and branch. t ptay thee send 
thy mistress, and she will let me know what she wants.” 

On the appearance of Mrs. Middleditch, a citizen’s 
widow, he entreated her to remove that nuisance, meaning 
the housemaid, and informing her that if she could get a 
decent-spoken lad, he would take him as his body servant. 
This was agreed upon; but Mrs. Middleditch’s kakology 
was a second source of misery. 

“ Poor uncultiwated wretch,” said she, (the doctor shiv- 
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ered) “ you must make great allowances for the 
her;” (the doctor shook his head) “ rat she vished vas how 
to address you with Lane sat, oA 

“ Had you said, madam, how to distress one, she would 
have succeeded.” 

“ And, doctor, moreover to require (inquire) your family 
name and disqualifications.” 

“ Mercy defend us!” ejaculated the doctor. 

“ Vether,’ continued Mrs. Middleditch, ‘ vether you be 
a legislator, or divine, a phisicianer, or a practitioner in 
the courts of law, a purfessor, or a, theologician ?” 

She stopped for breath: the poor doctor was nearly 
stopped. 

“Pray, madam, withdraw,” said he; “I am taken sud- 
denly ill—leave me to myself—there is my card.” 

“Sir, you’re a gentleman. A slight tich of the spas- 
modics, or hysterical infection ; I trust nothing more, and 
hopes to see you all right agin at six o’clock, at our dinner 
table.” (Evwit the landlady, leaving the doctor in an agony.) 
When returned to himself, he lamented his unlucky star, 
which conducted him to such a house; but resolved never 
to address himself to his landlady more than what was 
unavoidable, and to attach himself as much as possible as 
neighbour, at the dinner table, to the best scholar, male 
or female, in the house. After poring over Sopbocles for 
two hours, he heard the dinner bell ring, and suddenly 
repaired to the drawing room, where two pretty women 
and a young man first met his eyes; the former brought 
a blush in his countenance, for he loved the sex; but was 
out of his element in gallantry and small talk. He made 
an awkward bow, at which the youth laughed and looked 
hoaxingly at the ladies. Mrs. Middleditch now entered 
the room with—* A small party to-day. Mr. O’Dogherty 
dines out, and our ¢other beau is galivanting with a rich 


stock-broker’s daughter; but pray come down to dinner, 
all the goodness of the soup is ewaperating, and the line of 


weel will be stone cold. Doctor, don’t you cocide with me, 
that if meat is neither o¢ nor cold, it’s not vorth nothink ? 
The doctor’s features changed, he was writhing with pain 
—the cociding overturned him a little, but the two nega- 
tives, making an affirmative, struck him dumb. The 
spruce youth now flew off with a lady under each arm, 
and the doctor followed —“ non passibus equis”—to the 
foot of the table, fearful of being overpowered by bad 
grammar at the head of it. He now had the good fortune 
to be placed between two belles, but one of them was a 
dumb belle to him, although loquacious and flirting beyond 
moderation with the youth on the other side. The other 
young lady took pity on the doctor, and addressed hiin with 
much vyolubility of speech, but with so much affectation 
that the quantity far exceeded the quality of her discourse. 

“A triste sombre day,” said she (the doctor bowed); 
one which creates an ennui mortel ; indeed, the whole of 
life in England is but /a la, bien monotonné.” 

* Madam,” said the doctor, “I do not speak French, 
but should feel honoured by your amiable conversation 
in plain grammatical English.” 

“ Quel dréle de corps! quel original!” said she with a 
wink to the other flirt (behind his back). 

“Fair lady,’ resumed the doctor, “I am an original; 
one, I believe, that no one will copy; however, I under- 
stand and can translate French, as well as Greek and 
Latin ; nevertheless, I only profess being a grammarian, 
and speaking my own language correctly.” 

“ A doctor Syntax !”’ whispered the fopling to his neigh- 
bour. The soup was now served. 

“ Vot vill you be helped to?” said Mrs. Middleditch to 
the oleh grammarian, “ vill you taste the weel ?} 

This was putting a spoke in his wheel; the pronuncia- 
tion took away all appetite, and the /ine of weel was no 





longer in his line. Mrs. Middleditch now discomfited him 
by asking him if he vould have some vild fowl. 

“Vile fowl!” ejaculated the doctor; “ No, madam, the 
name is enough without the substance.” 

“ Vy then, vidgin,” added she, “since you be so difficult 
to please; they are both anonimous terms.” 

“Then, madam, allow me to decline the synonymous 
terms, by a simple negative.” 

“ Vata funny man!” cried ma’am Middleditch. 

Here the doctor’s knife and fork fell from his hands — 
he had never been called a funny man before. 

“You eat nothing, vous ne mangez pas,” said one fair 
neighbour. 

“ He’s in love, he, he, he, he!” responded the other. 

* Love at first sight!”’ exclaimed the puppy, “ but what 
wonder between two flames ?” 

This trifling with a scholar, and a man of sensibility, 
was too bad, and he felt it keenly; he sighed deeply, and 
ventured on a sweetbread, which finished his dinner. At 
dessert he was about to take some fruit, when the lady of - 
the house offered him his choice between Portingale grapes, 
Bergami pares, and Chainy horanges; had she said China, 
it might have broken the thread of vulgarity; but the chainy 
was adding another link to the heavy fetters which bound 
the grammarian’s patience. The ladies now retired, and 
the greatest of the flirts, as if by a redeeming quality, 
shook the doctor by the hand at parting. The young 
man with an assumed pre-eminence drew up to the doctor, 
and thus began :— 

“Fill your glass, sir, it’s bad taste to drink toasts; but 
these are a brace of decentish articles. Well drink the 
ladies. I should like to be the husband of either of them 
for a little while. What say you, old gentleman? Clarissa 
and you are hand and glove already.” 

The doctor smiled in scorn, and observed, “ Young 
gentleman, a little more decorum if you please: the ques- 
tion you put to me merits no reply; but it is a pity that these 
innocent young ladies should not be aware of your profli- 
gate ideas in regard to them.” 

A pause, and the fool fetched up a short cough, which 
was followed by “I say—” 

“ I know you do.” 

“T say, have you heard any thing about the Leger ?” 

“What ledger, sir? Do you know any thing so useful 
as to keep a ledger ?” 

Here the confusion fell upon the young man: he had 
kept a ledger, but had thrown his quill aside for a sword, 
and was an insect ensign on his way to.join for the first time. 

He recovered—* By the Leger, we mean the St. Leger; 
it’s a race.” 

“Oh! a race! I hope it is not that which you belong to!” 

“Nonsense,” replied the young undrilled ensign, a race 
at Doncaster; not a donkey race—a horse race. What 
bad taste it must be of you not to know these matters! 
why you must have come from the ant poles (antipodes) 
not to know nothing of these matters; but come, take your 
wine, for I am off to the play.” 

_ “* Indeed, sir, you are not off; yours is the present tense, 
and I am sorry for it.” 

“ Well, sir,” saucily, “and if I was off.” 

“ If you were you would not be missed.” 

The doctor rose in much pain of mind and body to 
return to the drawing room, hoping that tea might cool 
the irritation of his nerves, and act as a stimulus on one 
suffering and exhausted by the destruction of grammar, 
to which he had been an unwilling witness. On the 
invalid elderly gentleman’s entering the room, he was 
kindly received by the young ladies, and could not help 
observing that the gentleman who had left them was rather 
presuming. 
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“ Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Middleditch, “ he often makes 
me his butt; howsomdever I gave him an int that I could 
not - up vith his sass, and he has discontinered it.” 

e 


T oor doctor had a bit of bread and butter in his 
hand, all taste for which fled in a moment, the idea of the 
young man’s sass or sauce turning his stomach. 

*“ Oh, Lor!” exclaimed the lady of the house, “ ow 
compressive it is! there’s not a breath of hair: I shall be 
sofisticated, doctor, if you do not wentilate the saloon ; do, 
pray, hopen the door.” 

At this opening the scholar flew off to his apartment, 
resolved to shut himself up for the night, and to solace 
himself by reading “ Burke on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful ;” but scarcely had he been there a moment when 
the forbidden housemaid entered, and asked him for some 
court plaster for one of the young ladies who had cutted 
her finger. 

“ How did she do it ?” 

“With a knife, like.” 

“T believe,” observed the doctor, “if it had only been 
the likeness and similitude of a knife, all might have been 
well; it is the reality which has produced the evil. Go, 
young woman, with my respects to the young sufferer—” 

“Who's she?” stupidly interrupted the spider brusher. 

“Why, the young lady, and give her that adhesive 
application.” 

* Who's she ?” 

Doctor Qualm gave her the court plaster without answer- 
ing her question, and put her out of his room. He paced 
his chamber until eleven o’clock, and then repaired to his 
couch. Twelve, one, two, three; when, to use George 
Colman s humorous description of the fat single gentleman, 
and though heavy to weigh as a score of fat sheep, he was 
not by any means heavy to sleep. 

He had revolved in his mind the great neglect of 
grammar in the family, and meant to leave Johnson’s 
Dictionary, as well as Walker’s pronouncing one, on the 
parlour table. The man servant he thought it a charity 
to teach English to; and the female attendant was again 
to be interdicted from approaching the threshold of his 
door. At length he fell into a doze, which lasted from 
four until half-past seven, a.m. when his man awakened 
him with “Sir, here is your boots.” 

“Daniel,” replied doctor Qualm, very qualmish indeed, 
sick at stomach, bilious, feverish and agitated—‘ Daniel, 
when you speak of boots, say here are, instead of here is.” 

“ Yes, sir, and shall I warm your night gound ?” 

This was a dagger to the grammarian: he took it out of 
his hand, and shook his head. ‘“ Daniel, get me a similar 
draught to that which I took yesterday, and give me the 
box of antibilious pills.” 

“Sir, will you have the physic from mistress’s potiycary, 
or from the drugster, next door to the compository ?” 

In great agony doctor Qualm rejoined, “ Daniel, Daniel, 
you will never speak English; mind my pronunciation : 
from the druggist’s, next door to the repository.” 

“ Good, your reverence.” 

At this moment the cries of vortar creases, ingions, and 
sparrow grass assailed his ears. ‘Mercy defend us!” 
cried he, “ must every thing which we eat, drink, and 
wear, be miscalled, to disgust one from taking it? Can 
one neither converse with man, woman, nor child, without 
their offending so against grammar as to offend the ear? 
I will go back to college;” and so he did, after paying for 
board and lodging for a week more than he occupied his 
apartments. He is arrived at the university, but in such 
a state of health that his recovery is despaired of; and 
rumour says that he proposes leaving his small property to 
a grammar class for grown people in the Cockney College. 

By the Author of the “ Hermit in London.” 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 
Woutp you know what struck me as we drove from the 
depot of the Western Railroad to our lodgings? The 
familiar names of the streets, the neutral tint of the houses, 
‘the great superiority of the pavements to ours, and having 
last seen New York, the superior cleanliness of the streets. 
I have all my life heard London spoken of as dismal and 
dark. It may be so in winter; it isnot now. The smoke- 
colour of the houses is soft and healthy to the eye; so 
unlike our flame-coloured cities, that seem surely to typify 
their destiny, which is, you know, to be burned up sooner 
or later—sooner, in most cases, And, having had nothing to 
do to-day but gaze from our windows, what think you has 
struck us as quite different from a relative position in our 
own city? The groups of ballad singers, consisting usually 
of a man and woman and one or two children. _ I have 
seen such in New York, half-a-dozen times in my life, and 
they are always people from the continent of Europe. 
Frere, not half an hour passes without a procession 
of these licensed musical, and, to us novices, irresistible 
beggars. Then there are the hawkers of flowers as irresist- 
ible—lovely bouquets of moss rose-buds, geraniums, helio- 
tropes, and what not. As we are in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly and the parks, our street is quite a thoroughfare, 
and we are every moment exclaiming at the superb equi- 
pages that pass our window. Nothing, I presume, of the 
kind in the world exceeds the luxury of an English carriage 
with all its appointments; and yet shall I confess to you, 
that after my admiration of their superb horses was some- 
what abated, I have felt in looking at them, much as I 
Have at seeing a poor little child made a fool of by the 
useless and glittering trappings of his hobby-horse. What 
would our labouring men, who work up the time and 
strength God gives them, into independence, domestic 
happiness, and political existence—what would they, what 
should they say, at seeing three—four servants—strong, 
tall well-made young men (for such are selected) attached 
to a coach, one coachman and three footmen, two of course 
perfect supernumeraries? We “ moralize the spectacle,” 
too: observe the vacant countenance and flippant air of 
these men, chained to the circle of half-a-dozen ideas, and 
end with a laugh at their fantastical liveries, some in white 
turned with red, and some in red turned with white. 
Fancy a man driving with a militia general’s hat, feathers 
and all, with three footmen, one seated beside him and two 
behind, all with white coats, scarlet plush breeches, white 
silk stockings, rosettes on their shoes, and gold-headed ba- 
tons in their white-gloved hands. There must be some- 
thing “ rotten in the state,” when God’s creatures, “ possible 
angels” as our friend Dr. T. calls all human kind, look up to 
a station behind a lord’s coach, as a privileged place. ** Pos- 
sible angels,” they may be; but, alas, their path is hedged 
about with huge improbabilities! Coming to the cities of the 
old world, as we do, with our national vanities thick upon 
us, with our scale of measurement graduated by Broad- 
way, the City Hall, the Battery, and the Boston Common, 
we are confounded by the extent of London, by its magni- 
ficent parks, its immense structures, by its docks and ware- 
houses, and by all its details of convenience and comfort, 
and its aggregate of incalculable wealth. We begin with 
comforting ourselves with the thought, “Why, these people 
have been at it these two thousand years, andi eaven knows 
how much longer.” By degrees envy melts into self-com- 
— and we say,“they are our relations ;” “our fathers 
ad a hand in it;” we are of the same race, “ as our new- 
planned cities and unfinished towers” shall hereafter prove. 
Mr. Webster said to me, after we had both been two or 
three weeks here, “ What is your impression now of London? 
my feeling is yet amazement.”—Miss Sedgwick’s Letters 
JSrom Abroad. 
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AUTOGRAPHS AND NOTICES | 
OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS.—No. XII. 


Our notices this week of the legislators whose auto- 
graphs we give, will be brief, and will be confined to the 
members of the new conservative government. | 


. . ! 

He is tall and slender, and has a thin angular face. | 
There is a slight squint in his eyes. 
very scanty, is of a brownish hue. 


MR. GOULBURN, 

This right hon. gentleman, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has long occupied a prominent place among 
the conservative party. He is understood to be proud of 
his penmanship. 


The right hon. baronet is short in stature, and com- 


His hair, which is| pactly formed. He lost one of his hands in the wars, and 
He leans his head very | 18 consequently more economical of his bodily gesture than 


much on one side. He is on the precincts of his sixtieth | most other energetic speakers. He has a round face and 


year. 
SIR HENRY HARDINGE. 


Sir Henry is also a man of great weight with the con- 
servative party. He is the new Secretary at War. We 
leave his penmanship to speak for itself. 





| regular features, expressive of great determination. 
hair is short, abundant, and of a greyish colour. 
near his sixtieth year. 


two right hon. gentlemen we have just noticed. 
however, he was a whig-radical. 
his hand-writing to be elegance itself. 
judge for themselves. 


His 
He is 


MR. EMERSON TENNENT. 


Mr. Tennent is now on the same side of politics as the 
In 1830, 
ersons consider 
ur readers shall 


Some 


Mend ti Cfthe tif 





a 


=. 





The hon. gentleman, who is the new. Clerk of the Ord- | 
nance, is foppish in his appearance. He is rather good- 
looking, of the middle height, and slenderly formed. His 
face is of the angular shape. 


He has what perruquiers | 


call a fine head of hair; and the expression of his counte- 
nance is rather pleasant. He has lately passed his fortieth 
year. 








THE RIDICULOUS FAMILY. 


CHAPTER II. 
Mr. Dubois was about sixty years of age, coarse in out- 
ward appearance, but kind and open-hearted. He received 
his nephew and the Parisians with abrupt cordiality, 
showed them into the parlour, and opening the window 
called “ Marguerite,” in no very gentle tone. An old 
servant appeared in the yard, and asked in a grumbling | 
tone what was wanted. | 
“ Tell Rose that her cousin is arrived,” said Mr. Dubois. | 
“ She knows it,” answered the old woman. 
“Why doesn’t she come then ?” | 
“ She is gone to change her dress.” 
The sailor laughed. “ That is to say that the little one | 
is adorning herself for the kiss of honour. In the mean 
time we will, if you please, walk round the garden and 
ther some cherries for supper.—Hollo, Marguerite! | 
ring here a basket.” 
Then turning to Madlle. Garin, 
“You can fancy yourselves at Montmorency,” said he, | 


with a horse laugh. ‘You go there on Sundays to eat 
cherries, do you not? The stupid Parisians enjoy that.— 
But I beg pardon, you are Parisians, if I mistake not. 
Well, you shall compare them; my cherry orchard is the 
finest in the province, I supply all the confectioners of 
Nantes, I'll tell you my method.—Marguerite! are you 
coming to-day ?” 

“ Here, Sir,” said the old servant, out of breath with 
running. 

“ At last !” said the Captain, snatching the basket from 
her; then lowering his voice, ‘She goes under fortune’s 
sails now, but she has been a gallant ship in her time, and 
one must not be ungrateful.” 

He led his guests into a garden carefully divided into 
parallelograms, bordered with box and sorrel, and planted 
with trees in full bearing. Arrived at the end, he turned 
to Garin with a look of proud satisfaction. 

“ Well, what do you say to that?” asked he. 

“You have there a piece of ground that our best 
gardeners would envy,” answered the young man. 

“T defy them all to show you a bed of asparagus equal 
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to that,” said the Captain; “ and as for my artichokes, you 
shall taste them to-night. But God only knows the 
trouble it has cost me. This earth was light and sharp 
like that of the country round about. I have improved, 
enriched, and transformed it to what it is now.” 

“ Tt must indeed have given you trouble,” said the young 
man, trying to suppress a yawn. 

“ You shall judge, Sir,” said the Captain, delighted to 
have brought the conversation to his favourite topic; and 
he began to describe the different processes he had em- 
ployed, how many times the earth had been turned up 
and manured. 

Paul and Bertha, tired to death, looked at each other in 
despair. Strangers to agricultural labours, they took no 
interest in them. Beyond the fine arts and pleasure, 
nothing existed forthem. By always looking on one side, 
they appeared to have lost the faculty of sight in other 
respects, and they despised what they did not understand. 

Edmund observed their impressions without partaking 
them, and put an end to the conversation by proposing to 
return to the house. 

They found the Captain’s daughter waiting for them in 
the parlour. On entering, Bertha started as though she 
had seen something monstrous; a smile played round her 
mouth for a moment, and the glance she gave her 
brother was equivalent to an exclamation. To a person 
accustomed to the refinements of fashion, there really was 
in Rose’s toilette, a series of monstrosities which it was 
scarce possible to see without laughing. Each article of 
her dress belonged to a different epoch, and presented a 
sample of the successive fashions which had prevailed for 
the last ten years. The result of this combination of form 
and colour, was a most disharmonious tout ensemble, im- 
possible to describe. Unfortunately, her figure did not 
redeem this fault; she was stiff and embarrassed; even 
her pretty face expressed uneasiness and constraint, and 
every movement, as Bertha remarked, seemed made the 
wrong way. 

She presented her blushing cheek to her cousin, curt- 
sied to the strangers, and then sat down, stiff and motion- 
less, in the darkest corner of the room. 

“Tf I had not touched her hand,” whispered Paul to 
his sister, “‘ I should have thought her a pasteboard doll, 
with eyes of enamel and a set of ivory teeth.” 

“ Gracious,” said Bertha in the same tone, “she wears 
beaver shoes.” 

“ And a chain made of hair, “ added Paul; “I would 
give any thing to draw a caricature of her.” 

Just then Marguerite came in to lay the cloth; she had 
a long debate with the Captain about the size of the table, 
and then with Rose about the linen to be used. Mr. 
Dubois got in a passion, and Rose, whose dress was too 
tight, tore it in endeavouring to reach the pile of table 
napkins. 

dmund was annoyed, and Rose very much confused. 
Garin and his sister had evidently great trouble to look 
serious. Mr. Dubois alone appeared quite at his ease, 
and recommenced his explanations of the different pro- 
cesses necessary for the cultivation of each sort of vege- 
table. He soon arrived at the great storm of Manilla, 
from which he had escaped in 1806. This storm was the 
one great era of the sailor’s life—the source of all his 
comparisons and similes. Once a week, for the last fifteen 
years, he had treated his friends with a faithful description 
of the great storm of Manilla, without the omission of a 
single circumstance, and whatever might be the subject of 
conversation, he never failed to introduce the storm. From 
his favourite topic, therefore, his friends and neighbours 
had given him the cognomen of the Great Storm. 

He did not fail to inflict it on his new. guests before 





supper, and was preparing to finish it after, when Garin, 
pleading his own and his sister’s fatigue, asked permission 
to retire. 

Marguerite conducted the young lady to her chamber. 
It was a large room, with yellow tapestry and red easy 
chairs, and an enormous chimney-piece decorated wit 
artificial flowers under glass shades. The only looking- 
glass was hung six feet from the floor, over a card-table, 
intended to serve as a toilet. This was the state bed-room, 
and was only used on grand occasions, of which Mar- 
guerite did not fail to inform the young lady. 

As for Paul Garin, the Captain himself ushered him 
into the old library, where the shelves and book-cases, 
instead of books, contained flower-seeds and bulbs, all 
ticketed. A ship in full sail, the only work of art in which 
the sailor had ever succeeded, hung from the centre of the 
ceiling in lieu of a chandelier, and a few stuffed beasts 
and birds were stuck on an old wardrube by way of orna- 
ment. The Captain assured the young man that the bed 
was a good one, and told him to move his chair if he 
wanted anything, bells and bell-ropes being unknown at 
La Cherritre. He also desired him to be careful in 
putting out his candle, and advised him to ‘wear a night- 
cap for fear of taking cold. 

The next morning, hearing a loud knocking at the door, 
Paul jumped up, thinking the house was on fire. It was 
Mr. Dubois, wet with the morning dew, and with wooden 
shoes, who was come to call him for breakfast. 

“ Breakfast!” cried the young’ painter, astounded, 
“ Why, what is the hour?” 

“ Seven o'clock.” 

*¢ And do you breakfast at seven ?” 

** Why do you think it too early for us, who ‘dine at 
twelve ?” 

The young man looked at him with an air of stupefac- 
tion. ‘I beg pardon,” said he at last, “ but in that case 
my sister and I will breakfast at dinner.” 

“ And what will you do till that time?” | 

‘Sleep, I hope.” 

“ For shame !” cried the Captain, “a bad habit for a 
young man. I have been up three hours, and already 

roken a crust and swallowed a little cognac. Come, out 
of bed, my young Parisian ! and quick to breakfast.” 

“ Really, Sir,’ said Garin impatiently, “I am more 
than half asleep.” 

“TI see that very well, but you must learn to shake it 
off. I also used to be subject to heaviness, especially in 
warm countries. I remember as we were leaving Manilla 
in 1806,—” 

“I beg pardon, Sir,” said Garin, abruptly, seeing the 
great storm about to break over his head, “I am going to 
rise, but pray do not wait for me.” 

“T know better what is due to my guests,” said the 
Captain. “I shall take a walk in the garden, and when 
you are dressed you shall hear how in 1806,—” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t wait for me,” said Garin, pre- 
paring to rise. 

“ Do not make yourself uneasy about us, I give you 
tive minutes to trim yourself. I am going to ask Rose if 
your sister has been called.” 

But Bertha sent them word to breakfast without her, 
which caused general uneasiness. The Captain declared 
she must be ill, and Rose timidly proposed to send for the 
doctor. Old Marguerite too, muttered something about 
the “isagreeableness of strangers dying at their house 
To tranquillise them, Paul Garin was obliged to confess 
that his sister never rose before half-past eleven, or break- 
fasted before twelve. He then shed the Captain if it 
were possible to procure lodgings at Pornic, during the 
bathing season. He was informed that a new establish- 
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ment had been formed, {like that at Dieppe, and that 
strangers were provided with every convenience and 
amusement to be found at such places. The young 
painter was overjoyed, and declared his intention of re- 
moving thither the same day. The Captain tried to per- 
suade him to remain with them, but in vain. 





THE VISION OF LAS CASAS.* 


Tue name of Las Casas will ever be illustrious in the 
number of active philanthropists, and the more so as it 
appears in immediate connexion with the crime-stained 
names of those remorseless men, who by the sword, by 
the rack, and by the oppressions of slavery, had within 
fifteen years cut off one million of their unoffending fellow- 
creatures. This eloquent, zealous, and indefatigable inter- 
cessor for the poor Indians was now ninety years of age, 
and on his death-bed; and though his most ardent desires 
had long been fixed on the rewards of heaven, still he 
trembled at the near approach of eternity. But it was 
like the fear of a lovely bride, who trembles at the change 
about to take place in her condition, even at the moment 
wherein the happiness of her life is realized, and all her 
hopes and wishes crowned with success. He was con- 
scious of the purity of his heart, and of: the innocence of 
his life; he had stood unawed in the presence of kings, 
and feared no earthly judge; but his God was the judge 
into whose presence he was now to enter, and he dreaded 
the thought of infinite holiness and justice; for the un- 
daunted eye of uprightness, and the ‘dim eye of guilt, are 
alike overpowered by the brightness of the sun. 

A worthy friar sat at his feet who was also aged, and 
since many years his friend. An uprightness equal to his 
own had filled him with a tender love for Las Casas, and 
the consciousness of inferior powers with wonder and reve- 
rential awe. With grief he saw his friend, whose bedside 
he never quitted, grow weaker and weaker, and in the 
vain attempt to raise a hope in his own breast, addressed 
him with expressions of confidence ; but the old man, full 
of the great thought of eternity, begged him to withdraw, 
and leave him alone with his Judge. 

Las Casas lay reviewing the whole of his past life. 
Wherever he turned his eyes he found errors and faults, 
and that in their full extent. Their consequences ex- 
panded before him like a sea, whilst like a spring in the 
desert, which sinks and is dried up in the sand, and nei- 
ther bud nor blossom decks its banks, every better deed 
seemed little and impure, and barren of the good which 
might have been expected. Repentant, humbled, and 
ashamed, he inwardly prostrated himself before God, 
and prayed from the depths of his soul, “ Enter not into 
judgment with me, O Lord; gracious Father, let me find 
mercy at thy throne !” 

The strength of the dying man was not equal to this 
excitement, and notwithstanding his efforts a deep sleep fell 
on hiseyes. Suddenly he felt as though the stars of heaven 
were under his feet, and that he was traversing boundless 
space on clouds, and in the distance beheld a majestic 
darkness, broken by streams of the light of the divine glory, 
and surrounded on all sides by innumerable hosts in con- 
stant intercourse with the worlds below. His eye dazzled 
and bewildered, his spirit lost in wonder and awe, an angel 
stood before him. He stood before him with the severe 
aspect of a judge, and bore in his left hand a roll, which 
he unfurled with his right. An agony, such as seizes a 
condemned criminal at sight of the scaffold on which he 





* Translated for the “London Saturday Journal,” from 
the German of J. J. Engel. 





is to bleed, shot ona the trembling old man, as the 
angel first pronounced his name, and then presented to 
him all the high ennobling qualities which had been im- 
planted in his mind, all the good and gentle inclinations 
which had been infused into his blood, all the occasions, 
all the helps to virtue, which had been, as it were, in- 
woven with his fate on earth; so that at last he was 
brought to think, that all the good there might be in him 
came from God, and nothing of his own was left but his 
errors and his sins.* 

Then the heart of Las Casas expanded in hope; for 
although his faults were more in number than the sands 
of the sea, yet there was much that was good and noble, 
and as he advanced in years, the good increased and 
the errors became less; whilst experience and reflection 
gave strength to his mind, and the inclination and power 
to do good was augmented by its habitual practice. But 
even his best endeavours were not perfect before God;,. his 
noblest actions were more or less sullied in their origin. 

But soon the angel warmed in his discourse, and he 
became more and more eloquent. For the youth had 
ripened into manhood, and had appeared as the champion 
of mankind in those islands, once the abode of peace with 
all its blessings, but now full of bloodshed and misery. 

* * * * 

It was written how the sufferings of innocence became his 
own ; how his whole spirit was animated by an energy 
that diminished not in the years of his advanced old age; 
how, confident of the justice of his cause, he dared the 
vengeance of the mighty, and uttered maledictions on the 
thirst of gold which led to bloodshed, on the spiritual pride 
that beheld it with a smile, and on the policy that forgot 
to resent it;—how, regardless of storms and rocks, he 
crossed and recrossed the deep sea, whether to bring his 
complaints before the throne, or to bring to desponding 
innocence the consolation of hope ;--how fearlessly he 
stepped before the proud conqueror himself, the first mas- 
ter of two worlds, and to his face uncompromisingly de- 
nounced his guilt, in a manner that made him feel as 
though in the actual presence of the Judge of the world, 
and that the unquenchable flames of hell already sur- 
rounded his sick bed;—how he gave way to grief on 
beholding his hopes blighted, rending heaven with his 
cries, but soon again mastering his feelings, arose as a 
man, and continued with courage and strength to form 
new schemes; how every gleam of hope that beamed on 
the unhappy race filled his heart with the highest and 
purest delights; and when the last was lost in a dark 
eternal gloom, how he then buried himself in the deepest 
seclusion, and refused all joy and consolation; the world 
then was to him but a prison-house, and an earnest desire 
of dissolution and eternity filled his whole soul. 

As the angel continued to read, his cheek glowed with 
increasing warmth: he raised his voice, his countenance 
became more animated, and he shed a purer and more 
lovely light around him; for zeal for truth and right, 
though only testified by tears and fearless discourse, if 
deeds be refused, is of unspeakable value in the sight of 
Heaven. But the old man remained with his eyes fixed 
on the cloud, and a dark, thoughtful seriousness in his 
manner, for his heart was weighed down by that unblest 
counsel, whereby he had once in thoughtless despair op- 
pressed one people to ease the burden of the other. He 
was wandering in idea amidst the regions round the 
Gambia and the Senegal, and far into the interior of that 





* We omit a passage here, because it is deeply tinged with 
the neology, or “ natural” religion, now so prevalent in Ger- 
many, and which has almost extinguished the gospel in that 
country. 
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—_ of the globe, where a treacherous, unceasing war 
elivers daily millions upon millions of captives into the 
chains of the inhuman inhabitants of Europe. At last, 
after innumerable better actions, came this dreaded deed ; 
black and hideous in its consequences as the greatest crime 
that ever arose out of hell, and more fruitful in bloodshed 
and misery than the penitent old man had ever pictured 
it in his darkest nights. ‘The atrocities of wickedness, the 
complaints of innocence, the unspeakable, unimaginable, 
endless miseries felt at home, on the sea, and in the islands, 
the falterings of expiring strength, the blows given instead 
of rest and refreshment, the moanings of struggling agony 
and the stillness of utter despair, all were held in remem- 
brance before God. Las Casas stood there as though the 
horror of the vision would annihilate him. He did not 
then think of the holy and just One from whose sight no 
darkness can hide and no wings of light can secure; full 
of the deepest pity, he only thought of the boundless misery 
of these thousands of his brethren. The angel himself 
wept as he saw how the soul of Las Casas had fallen a 
es to remorse with all its horrors, and how he would 

ave almost given that high privilege of his nature, even 
immortality itself, to have expiated his guilt. 

But a soft and loving voice, like that of a reconciled 
Father, commanded the angel from out the sanctuary, 
saying, “ Tear the roll.” And he tore it, and the pieces 
thereof were utterly annihilated. “Thy faults,” he ex- 
claimed, “are blotted out from before God, but thy name 
is written before his countenance in characters of light. 

# * * * 


“Take from me, oh, take from me,” sobbed Las Casas, 
whose voice returned with a torrent of tears, “ take from 
me, if thou canst, the remembrance of that deed, or I shall 
ever carry my condemnation within me. Destroy also, 
as thou hast destroyed the roll, the recollection of that deed 
in my inmost soul, or I, even in the bosom of bliss, shall 
mourn for peace.” 

“Mortal,” cried the angel, “ where is bliss but within 
thee, where but in thine own soul? Wherein can it con- 
sist for thee, a finite being,—for thee who never canst be 
without fault and error as God, but in that thou dost feel 
thyself active in doing good with all thy might, and dost 
cherish a heartfelt, faithful love for even the lowliest of 
thy brethren, and even in the bitterness of thy sorrow, 
when thou hast erred, dost feel the nobleness of thy soul.” 

“Oh! but this unbounded, unspeakable misery through- 
out countless ages—” 

“Shall be turned into joy, to the height of felicity, in 
the plans of thy Creator. ‘Thou hast beheld thyself in thy 
weakness, now acknowledge Him in his glory.” 

At his command the cloud divided amidst rolling thun- 
ders, and they were borne hand in hand to the lower part 
of the creation. This earth now revolved at the feet of 
Las Casas; and the immortal angel drew his attention to 
wild inhospitable mountain ridges covered with eternal 
snow and ice, to all the horrors of dark, conflicting hurri- 
canes, and to the ravages of raging storms, as they passed 
in review beneath them. But from the mountains there 
flowed brooks and streams, on whose banks millions of 
living creatures dwelt in enjoyment; blessings showered 
down from heaven from amidst the conflict of hurricanes, 
and fields and forests wore a brighter aspect; and where the 
ravages of the storms had been deplored, the free power 
of breathing was restored to the breast, and the bloomn of 
health to the cheek; for the power of the plague, which 
had been advancing fearfully on noisome vapours, was 
crushed! Thus did he investigate evil after evil with the 
wondering Las Casas, through the whole range of the 
visible and invisible creation; and with still increasing 
rapture he initiated him into those high perceptions, the 





mystery of which in its full e 

to mortal view; how amidst all the instability and con- 
tradictions of finite creatures, the Infinite steadily pursues 
his ways in glory, so that throughout his heavenly host, 
and throughout the whole height, and breadth, and depth 
of the creation, no flaw, no discord is left to mar it. He 
convinced him that in the hidden regions of the soul, suf- 
fering still calls forth activity, and becomes the mother 
and guardian of all the highest and noblest feelings of 
humanity; and showed him how the poor kiduapped 
slave gathers new impressions, which will endure through 
all eternity, in a foreign clime ; impressions in which is 
contained the fulness of blessed knowledge, in like manner 
as the harvest is contained in the grain of seed, and the 
mighty forest in the tender twig; and from thence he went 
on to expound to him how in later periods of his existence, 
every virtue should come to flourish in his poor, suffering 
soul, not excepting love itself, that noblest and mildest 
of all virtues, the very acme of civilization and perfection 
of humanity, embracing even our deadly enemies ; and 
how the persecutor and oppressor of innocence, himself, 
weak and disordered as every faculty of his nature might 
be, should be saved from destruction, so that the sentence 
pronounced against him should only be a delay of happi- 
ness; he should be condemned to pursue a rough and 
thorny by-way, that should take him far away from the 
gates of heaven, but finally bring him back to his desti- 
nation! Finally he showed him how from wickedness 
there springs misery; and from misery, repentance; and 
from repentance, virtue; and from virtue, happiness; and 
from happiness still more exalted virtue,—in a word, how 
every discord on earth resolves itself into harmony, and 
every accent of mourning into perfect joy. 

Absorbed in attention and with an awe constantly in- 
creasing, and filling his whole being at the immediate 
presence of God, the old man stood before the angel as 
the latter thus instructed him in the deep mystery of love. 
His ignorance fell from his eyes like scales; the shades 
of doubt with ali its horrors vanished away, and the clear, 
blessed light of day had broken to him over the inmost 
parts of the creation, the very dawning of which was full 
of rapture. But he was still inwardly wrung with com- 
passion and sadness, and floods of tears again coursed 
down his aged cheeks amidst this conflict of his feelings. 

“Oh Thou!” he exclaimed, falling on his knees and 
raising his hands and eyes towards heaven; “Oh Thou, 
whom I have sought after from my youth up, even until 
this hour, and who hast now deigned to reveal thyself 
unto me as thou art, all grace, and love, and mercy,— 
thou, my Father, and not my Judge, and the Father of all 
thy creatures, and of all thy countless worlds, O God! O 
God! who dost show me rich harvests of salvation, even 
where my folly had sown destruction ; Thou, who dost take 
from me every sorrow of my heart, and dost cause me to 
feel in my inmost soul that to obey thee alone is blessed- 
ness, the perfection of which is to behold thy glory, and 
dost reward the desire after goodness,—alas! the bare de- 
sire and striving after good,—with these ecstasies, and dost 
convert errors themselves in their remotest consequences 
into sources of new ecstasies!—Glorious! incomprehen- 
sible Being! Thou, whose honour the heavens; thou, 
whose honour I, dust and—but I can no mote, my strength 
faileth me.” 

And it was so—his strength did fail him; his tongue 
refused its office. The angel graciously stretched forth 
his hands and raised him, and with a look of deep, inex- 
pressible love, he drew him to his bosom and called him 
brother. 

Here Las Casas awoke. As he raised his eyes he beheld 
his earthly brother, the poor monk, gently approaching 
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him to listen for his breath. He would have spoken, and 
communicated to him asa debt of friendship, the bliss 
that filled his whole soul—but too late; he sank back and 
lay extended in death. The monk hung over him tremb- 
ling and in silence; he then sank down on the corpse, 
and weeping, kissed the remains of his lost friend, but his 
eyes raised towards heaven, and his folded, hands bespoke 
an inward prayer to God, that his end might be like the 
end of this righteous person. For the death of the noble- 


minded Las Casas was easy; like the quiet slumbering 
of the infant on the breast of its mother, and peace of mind 
proceeding from the knowledge of God and of himself, was 
even after death depicted in the smiles on his Sr 








GIBEL NATUS, OR “THE MOUNTAIN OF 
THE BELL;” 
ON THE PENINSULA OF MOUNT SINAI. 


Tuts curious hill has been long celebrated for the 
extraordinary tones elicited from it, which have generally 
been compared to the deep booming of a bell. Of the 
cause of the phenomenon, many opinions have been 
broached. The Arabs in the neighbourhood, with their 
ordinary propensity to a belief in the marvellous, attribute 
it to the real bells of a subterranean convent; and the 
Christian monks of Mount Sinai countenance the belief, 
by the idle story that the sound was first heard after the 
destruction of one of their convents in its vicinity. The 
ideas of European travellers on the matter, have been 
sometimes scarcely more reasonable. Some have supposed 
the sounds to be caused by the dropping of sand into the 
cavities of the rocks ; others by its motion and over hollow 
rocks; others, again, have attributed them to subterra- 
neous volcanoes; and a few have supposed that the action 
of the wind upon the elastic plates of mica, which is a 
component part of granite, may be the origin of the 
sound. Lieut. Newbold seems to have proved that the 
opinion of Capt. Wellsted is correct, that the sound is 
produced by the rolling down of the sand, driven into 
motion by the wind, or by the footsteps of passengers on 
its surface. Lieut. Newbold left Wadi For, on his visit 
to the Mountain of the Bell, on the 10th of June last. 
After two hours’ riding, and a short walk of half an hour, 
he reached the place, which he describes as a bell-shaped 
hill, from 350 to 400 feet in height. On its western side, 
which faces the Red Sea, is a slope of about 80 feet, 
covered with a very fine quartzose sand, varying in depth 
from five or six inches to as many feet, according to the 
form of the sandstone rock which it covers. This is the 
spot from whence the mysterious sounds issue. Not the 
slightest noise was heard; but their Arab guide, desiring 
them to wait still at the bottom of the hill, began to ascend 
the slope, sinking to his knees at every step. The tra- 
vellers soon heard a faint sound, resembling the lower 
string of a violoncello, slightly touched ; and being disap- 
pointed at the result, determined to ascend themselves, in 
spite of the sun’s intense heat, and the extreme fineness 
of the sand, On reaching the summit, they sat down to 
observe the effect. The particles of sand set in motion, 
agitated not only those below them, but, though in a less 
degree, those all around them, like the surface of water 
disturbed by a stone. In about two minutes they heard 
a rustling sound, and then the musical tone alluded to, 
which gradually increased to that of a deep, mellow, 
church-bell, so loud, that it rivalled the rumbling of 
distant thunder. This occurred when the whole surface 
was in motion; and the effect upon themselves, the tra- 
vellers compared to what they supposed might be felt by 
persons seated upon some enormous stringed instrument 





while a bow was being drawn slowly over the chords. 
They descended while the sound was at its height; and 
soon after, it began to lessen with the motion of the sand, 
until at the end of a quarter of an hour, all was still 
again. Lieut. Newbold remarked, that the surface of the 
land was in every part traversed by waves, or furrows, 
from one to two inches in height, and, from the triangular 
form of the face of the slope, increasing in length as they 
got nearer the earth. He also observed that the sand in 
motion, when nearer the top, produced shriller notes than 
when lower down, and consequently, that the lowest notes 
were heard at the bottom. He appears from this, to draw 
some analogy between the increasing length of the waves, 
and that of the chords of a stringed instrument. While 
the experiment was making, there wasa steady breeze from 
the west, blowing against the surface of the sand, and 
this he considers essential to the production of the sound, 
it having been found that the sounds are much fainter in 
still weather. When the weather is wet, no sound is 
produced, because the sand is then agglomerated, and 
will not slide at all. 





AMERICAN NOMENCLATURE. 


Ow looking over the names of those tracts and appro- 
priations of lands adve:tised for sale, it was impossible not 
to be struck with the oddity of some of them, of which the 
following are only a few examples. “ Hard Struggle, 
1554 acres’”—“ Isaac’s Blessing, 48 acres”—“ Rights of 
Man, 189 acres”—“ Paradise Regained, 1500 acres’— 
“ Now or Never, 600 acres”—‘ Myself, 61 acres”?— 
“ Canaan, 3648 acres’—“ Hornet’s Nest, 208 acres”— 
“ Honest Miller, 50 acres”—“ Hard Bargain, re-surveyed, 
329 acres” —“ Last Shift”—“ Hope”—“ What you Please” 
—“ Blue-eyed Mary,” &c. &c. 

It would appear from the above, that our modern trans- 
atlantic brethren have not degenerated from the fanciful 
significancy in such matters of their forefathers. The 
following jeu esprit was extracted from a Bath Herald 
newspaper, about twenty years ago. 

‘“* Of all people who ever imposed whimsical names on 
a newly-settled country, the Americans have certainly 
been the most unlucky in their choice; witness, ‘ Big 
Muddy river,’ ‘ Little Shallow river,’**Good Woman river,’ 
‘Good Woman creek, ‘Grindstone creek,’ ‘ Cupboard 
creek,’ ‘ Fly-blowing creek,’ cum multis aliis, in the same 
felicitous taste. When this country shall have its civilised 
inhabitants, its cities, its scholars, and its poets, how sweetly 
will such names sound in American verse ! 


Ye plains, where sweet Big Muddy rolls along, 

And Tea-Pot, one day to be famed in song! 

Where swans on Biscuit and on Grindstone glide, 
And willows wave upon Good Woman’s side. 

How shall your happy streams in after time, 

Tune the soft lay, and fill the sonorous rhyme! 

Blest bards! who in your amorous verse will call 

On murmuring Pork, and gentle Cannon-bail, 
Split-Rock, and Stick Ledge, and Two Thousand Mile, 
White Linn, and Cupboard, and Bad-Humoured Isle! 
Flow, Little Shallow, flow, and be thy stream 

Their great example, as ’twill be their theme. 

Isis, with Rum, and Onion, cannot vie! 

Cam shall resign the palm to Blowing Fly, 

And Thames and Tagus yield to great Big Little Dry!” 


_ Matrimony.—An editor out west heads his list of mar- 
riages, “‘ Noose Items;” another styles them, “ Feats of 
the Ring.”—Buckingham’s America. 
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LITERARY AND MORAL GEMS.—No. VI. 
SELECTED BY A LADY. 


[PROM THE LATE MISS LANDON’s “ FEMALE PORTRAIT 
GALLERY.” | 


SCOTT’S ROWENA. 


Rowena is an ingenious blending of the natural and 
the artificial, so generally at war with each other in society. 


. Born timid, sweet, and yielding, she is brought up to 


Farge reserve, and authority. The will, which originally 
ad the pliancy of the flower spray, has become a power 
accustomed to dominion, and the lovely Saxon encounters 
opposition with astonishment, that “ each soft wish should 
not be held for law.” The moment difficulties come, she 
has nothing to meet them with but tears. And this we 
see every day ;—the mask and the features are not cast in 
the same mould ; yet the mask is worn so long, that the 
features take its likeness. That “e’en in our ashes live 
our wonted fires,” is not true of those sifted embers which 
constitute what is called society. We become things of 
habits and forms; “ the breathing pulse of the machine” 
is modulated into set beatings. Donne says :— 


“Who makes the last a pattern fur next year, 
Turns uo new leaf, but still the same thing leads, 
Seen things he sees again, and heard things hears, 
And makes his life but like a pair* of beads.’¢ 


And yet this is but the common routine of existence—and 
best that it should be so it is, for those who feel too keenly, 
and who turn their eye on the inward world, and think 
that fate keeps her deadliest arrow in store. It is the 
Rebeccas, not the Rowenas, who go forth in the solitude 
of the heart. How often amid those who seem in our 
masquerade world to be clothed with smiles, and who hold 
no discourse, “save on familiar matter of to-day,” should 
we find one whose suffering might startle us,— 


“ Could we put aside, 
The mask and mantle that are worn by pride?” 


How different too, would the real character be from that 
which is assumed ! how little, often, do the most intimate 
know of each other! But the difference which the stranger 
might discover, is nothing to that which we trace in our- 
selves, The burning climate of the south leaves its dark- 
ness on the cheek—the trying air of the world leaves a yet 
deeper darkness upon the heart. To the generous, the 
affectionate, and the high-minded, these lessons are taught 
more bitterly than to the calmer, colder, and more selfish 
temperament. But to those who sprang forth into life— 
love in the heart, and that heart on the lips, harsh is the 
teaching of experience. How has the eager kindness been 
repaid by ingratitude; affection has been bestowed and 
neglected ; trust repaid by treachery; and last and worst 
complained, by whom have we been beloved even as we 
have loved ? 

Ivanhoe is the first historical novel; Scott was the 
magician who took up the old ballad, the forgotten 
chronicle, and the dim tradition, saying, “ Can these bones 
live?” He gave them breathing, brilliant, active life. 
No historian ever did for his country what he has done,— 
no one ever made the past so palpably familiar to the 

resent. Till he drew attention towards it, it is singular 
ow little people in general knew of the English history. 
He has acted as master of the ceremonies between us and 
our forefathers, and made popular the entertainment he 
originated. It has been deemed an objection to the his- 
torical novel, that its coloured pages are likely to divert 











* Query, string? 








attention from the graver page of history. We might 
answer, that a reader so indolent and so uninquiring, 
would have been likely, without such attraction, not to 
have read at all; but we must also draw attention to the 
fact of how many severely antiquarian works date their 
origin from the interest excited in the Waverley Novels. 


“ The respect for ‘ gentle birth, is a characteristic of the 
Scottish nation, and this, if a prejudice, grows out of our 
noblest illusions. It is a disinterested pride, taking some- 
thing solemn from the dead, among whom it must origi- 
nate. Its chief distinctions are the guerdon of high 
qualities, of skill in the council, and courage in the field. 
The good fame of those who have gone before, seems at 
once the gauge and the incentive of our own. The 
common-place of to-day, is coloured by the picturesque of 
yesterday. Never will there be poetry, generous endea- 
vour, or lofty standard of excellence, but among a people 
who take pride in the past.” 


“ Another great beauty in the Monastery, are the poetical 
fragments sung by the White Lady. Fanciful, full of 
imagery and melody, they would bear comparison with 
Scott’s earliest and happiest efforts;—though the word 
effort is mistaken as applied to poetry. ‘ It comes unbidden, 
if it come at all? Tits very writers might themselves 
wonder why at times harmony and imagery crowd upon 
the mind, which, at another time, would seek them, and 
in vain. The presence of poetry is as mysterious and 
uncertain in its loveliness, as the shadowy beauty of the 
White Lady of Avenel.” 


CATHERINE SEYTON. 


“ How true to the more generous impulses of her age, 
is the utter disbelief of all the charges brought against 
the queen! Suspicion and youth are no comrades for 
each other. Youth is frank, eager, and prone to believe in 
the good. It looks round, and it sees flowers; it looks 
up, and sees stars. Evil appears impossible, because it 
does not seem to be in ourselves. It remains for after and 
weary years to teach us, that even the young and the inno- 
cent may be led into crime by the strong influence of 
temptation. Passion first, and interest afterwards, lures 
the feet of men into dark and crooked paths, which none 
in earlier and holier hours deemed they could tread. We 
may have been often deceived, but it is not until we our- 
selves begin to deceive, that we dread deceit.” 


MARY STUART. 


““¢ Her name is a note of the nightingale. What the 
troubadour minstrel said of his mistress, may be also said 
of Mary Stuart. a and all the prestige that birth 
gives to beauty, the far deeper interest that attends mis- 
fortune, and the abiding terror of a violent death; all 
these invest the memory of the ill-fated queen with a sad 
charm, felt to the present hour, ‘ No; man,’ says Bran- 
tome, ‘ever beheld her without love and admiration, or 
thought of her fate without sorrow and pity.’” 


[How touchingly do the first and last passages of this, 
apply to the gifted author! Her biographer has done 
good service to the cause cf genius and of departed worth, 
by executing a delicate and deeply responsible duty, ably, 
admirably, and convincingly.] 


It was a beautiful sentiment of one whom her lord proposed 
to put away—* Give me then back,” said she, “that which I 
brought to you.” And the man answered in his vulgar coarse- 
ness of soul, “* Your fortune I shall return to you.” “I thought 
not of fortune,” said the lady; “ give me back my real wealth 
—give me back my beauty and my youth—give me back the 
virginity of my soul—give me back the cheerful mind, and the 
heart that had never been disappointed.” 
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POETRY. 

WHAT IS TIME? 

BY JOSHUA MARSDEN. 

I ASKED an aged man, with hoary hairs, 
Wrinkled, and curved, with worldly cares ; 
“ Time is the warp of life,” he said ; “ oh tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well !” 
I asked the ancient, venerable dead, 
Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled ; 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
“Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode! ” 
T asked a dying sinner, ere the tide 
Of life had left his veins ; “Time!” he replied ; 
“T’ve lost it! ah, the treasure !’—and he died. 
I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright chronometers of days and years ; 
They answered, “ Time is but a meteor glare,” 
And bade me for eternity prepare. 
I asked the Seasons, in their annual round, 
Which beautify or desolate the ground ; 
And they replied, (no oracle more wise,) 
“Tis Folly’s blank, aud Wisdom’s highest prize!” 
I esked a spirit lost,—but oh, the shriek 
That pierced my soul! I shudder while I speak! 
It cried, “ A particle! a speck! a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite !” 
Of things inanimate, my dial I 
Consulted, and it made me this reply,— 
‘“‘ Time is the season fair of living well, 
The path of glory, or the path of hell.” 
I asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 
‘“‘ Time is the present hour, the past is fled ; 
Live! live to-day! to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set.” 
I asked old Father Time himself at last ; 
But in a moment he flew swiftly past :— 
His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 
I asked the mighty angel who shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 
‘“‘ Mortal,” be cried, “ the mystery now is o’er; 
Time was, Time is, but Time shall be no more!” 











: VARIETIES. _ 


SLEEP.—Cabanis, in his curious investigations on the mind, 
has endeavoured to fix the order in which the different parts 
of our organization goto sleep. First the legs and arms, then 
the muscles that support the head and back: the first sense 
that sluinbers, according to his notions, is that of sight; then 
follow in regular succession the senses of taste, smell, hearing, 
and feeling. The viscera fall asleep one after the other, but 
with different degrees of soundness. If this doctrine be cor- 
rect, we may easily conceive the wild and strange inconsis- 
tencies of our dreams, during which the waking and the 
sleeping organs are acting and reacting upon each other.— Dr. 
Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 

ABUSE OF SPpiRITuOUS LIQuORS.—Among the causes of 
consumption, a free indulgence in ardent spirits holds an im- 
portant place. While this pernicious habit is one of the most 
powerful means of debasing the morals of the people and ex- 
tinguishing the best feelings of human nature, it is no less 
effective in destroying the physical constitution. There is 
goed reason to believe that the abuse of spirituous liquors 
among the lower classes in this country is productive of con- 
sumptive and other tuberculous diseases to an extent far 
beyond what is usually imagined. The blanched cadaverous 
aspect of the spirit-drinker bespeaks the condition of his 
internal organs. The tale of his moral and physical degrada- 
tion is indelibly written on his countenance. The evil unfor- 
tunately does not rest with him: by destroying his own health, 
he entails on his unhappy offspring the disposition to tubercu- 
lous disease.—Sir James Clark on Consumption. 











SPANISH SLAvERY.—In a letter which I received from 
Captain Wauchope, of date 13th August, 1838, he says, 
that on the 18th September, 1836, the Thalia captured the 
Portuguese brig Felix, with five hundred and ninety slaves on 
board. ‘“ After capture,” he says, “I went on board, and 
such a scene of horror it is not easy to describe ; the long-boat 
on the booms, and the deck aft, were crowded with little 
children, sickly, poor, little unhappy things, some of them 
rather pretty, and some much marked and tattooed—much 
pains must have been taken by their miserable parents to 
ornament and beautify them. The women lay between decks 
aft, much crowded, and perfectly naked: they were not barred 
down, the hatchway, a small one, being off; but the place for 
the men was too horrible; the wretches chained two and two, 
gasping and striving to get at the bars of the hatchway, and 
such a steam and stench as to make it intolerable even to 
look down. It requires much caution at first, in allowing 
them to go on deck, as it is a common practice for them to 
jump overboard to get quit of their misery. The slave-deck 


| was not more than three feet six in height, and the human 


beings stowed, or rather crushed as close as possible ; many 
appeared very sickly. There was no way of getting into 
the slave-room but by the hatchway. I was told, when they 
were all on deck to be counted, that it was impossible for any 
of our people to go into the slave-room for a single minute, 
so intolerah'e was the stench. ‘The colour of these poor crea- 
tures was of a dark squalid yellow, so different from the fine 
glossy black of our liberated Africans and Kroomen. I was 
shown a man much bit and bruised ; it was done in a struggle 
at the gratings of their hatchways for a mouthful of fresh air.” 
—Buzxton on the Slave Trade. 

Tue Hoty Lanp.—No carriages of any description or 
horses being in this country, we travelled on mules, which 
were of so much service here in the early ages (2 Sam. xiii. 
29; 1 Kings i. 33; Judges x. 4; 2Sam. xvi. 2); they had 
no saddles or stirrups, but cloths, or the Arab jackets thrown 
on their backs (Ex. xxii. 27; Matt. xxi.7). Wehad in large 
sacks our bedclothes, provisions (Joshua ix. 11), culinary 
articles, with water in vessels like bladders, which have the 
property of distending, and resembling a bottle (Gen. xxi. 
14; Judges iv. 19); these are made of skin, chiefly of a red 
colour (Ex. xxv. 5; Joshuu ix. 4), but often black with 
smoke from being hung up in houses (Ps. cxix. 83); and the 
children of Israel used them in their journey through the wil- 
derness (Lev. xi. 32); when rent they are patched and sewed 
up (Joshua ix. 4,5): indeed, of such materials we find the 
raiment of our first parents was formed (Gen. iii. 21); and 
those saints who wandered about were clothed in like manner 
(Heb. xi. 37). On many occasions these vessels burst, when 
wine poured into them is in a state of fermentation, confirm- 
ing the truth of Scripture — Travels of Rae Wilson, Esq. 


INFLUENCE OF MENTAL EMOTION ON HEALTH.—It is 
well known that the depressing emotions of fear, despair, &c. 
produce a liability to disease in circumstances otherwise harm- 
less. For example, persons who entertain great apprehension 
of the cholera are very likely to be seized by it ; and it is the 
same with other diseases. Sir George Balingall, in his valu- 
able work on Military Surgery, states about five per cent as 
the usual portion of sick in garrison healthily and favourably 
situated; while during a campaign it is ten percent. But 
such are the beneficial effects of success and cheerfulness, that 
in the French army, after the battle of Austerlitz, there were 
only 100 invalids in a division of 8000, or only one in 80.— 
Curtis on Health. 
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